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Monty’s ‘Great Debt to All British Soldiers’ 



T aking leave of his command of 
tbt British Army of the Rhine, ei 
lUy 2, 1946, to return to E^land to 
assume (io June) dutiot as Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff, Field-ICarsha] Vis¬ 
count Mootcomery of Atamein broadcast 
to the troops in Germany hit appreciation 
at harinc commarKfed . this (treat 

Army, the like of which our country can 
never before have put into the fkld ... I 
can iuady say the Army has been a fine 
txaumpkt to tfM Germans, of the ideals for 
svliich we fou^ ... 1 feel 1 have a ^Y^at 
debt to all ariti^ soldiers and 1 shaQ 
take every opportunity of rMaying: it . . .** 
His socoesoor as C.-in* 4 .. B.A.O.R. is 
Marshal of the Royal Air Force Sir Sbolto 
Dooflas. 

The Field-Marshal turned about to five 
a farewell sahite as he 
entered the plane (i) at 
G a t o w airfield, 
Berlin, where be¬ 
fore his departure 
for En^laiKl be 
inspected the 
Cua^ of Honour 
(a). His pet 
canary, "Erbie** 
(5), waited to be 
taken to his 
master's caravan 
home at Hind- 
head, Surrey. 

Marshal of the 
R.A F. Sir Sholto 
Douflat inspected 
the Guard of Honour it 
Cstwtok airport (4) before 
takinc off for Germany, 
May I, 1946; on arrival at Gatow 
airAeld, Berlin (5). 

ArifisA OfficitU, Kn’Stow, AtuicisM 
/Vfjf. (i.r.U. PAGE 66 





Gvcnt Slot'ies of the Wat' Retold 


T o appreciate the m // ^ t £ i Jm k / • before searchlights 

sxsis Whet neapened at 3t Nozeire 

docks at the German- g g was let loose at practi- 

occupied French town _ cally point-blank range, 

of St. Nazairc on March 27-28, 1942, it is oy Tracer of all colours swept across the river, 

necessary to consider the situation in Britain Lt.’Coim A. Cm NEWMAN VmC. Campbeltown was seen to be hit many 
at the end of 1941. The U-boat campaign in ’ ‘ times, but on she came, closely following the 

the Atlantic was expected to reach its full the River Loire, and to get there it was bttle motor gunboat. The shooting was not 
strength before America could really get necessary to run the gauntlet of many coastal “'I one-sided. From every vessel a stream 
going and help to provide effective counter- batteries covering the estuary and river. missiles answered the enemy fire ; many 
measures. The Royal Navy was hard-pressed So it was decided to carry the raid out at searchlights were put out and many gun 
to protect the British life-line of convoys high tide, when there was just sufficient positions silenced. It was a great relief 
crossing the Atlantic, and any additional water covering the mud flats over which the '^ben immediately ahead could be seen the 
enemy weight in this quarter would be a destroyer and the M.L.s would cross, rather lafSe dry-dock gate ; and, pulling over to 


Ltm-Cot. A. Cm NEWMAN, V.C. 


necessary to run the gauntlet of many coastal 
batteries covering the estuary and river. 
So it was decided to carry the raid out at 
high tide, when there was just sufficient 


all one-sided, rrom every vessel a stream 
of missiles answered the enemy fire ; many 
searchlights were put out and many gun 
positions silenced. It was a great relief 


water covering the mud flats over which the when immediately ahead could be seen the 


contingency difficult to meet. 


than to approach by the normal deep-water starboard to allow the Campbeltown to pass 


At this time it was learnt that the German channel. High water was at half-past one 


battleship Tirpitz was lying in Norwegian 
waters and that she was likely to come out 


on the night of March 28, 1942, and the 
landings were to be made at this time with, 


into the Atlantic to join in the campaign as it was hoped, all away by 3 a.m. 


a raider. If this was indeed so, anything that 
could be done to influence her to stay where 


On the morning of March 26 the force 
sailed from Falmouth, escorted by the 


she was would be of grwt value, even if destroyers H.M.S. Atherstone and Tynedale, 
such an action was only effective for the few these to cruise about outside the Loire 


months that were vital for America to be in estuary and give cover and assistance to the 
a position to help our Navy. landing forces after the withdrawal and on A lmost before she had stopped the Com- 

It was as a result of this possible threat the journey home. The passage to the mandos on board were swarming over her 
that the attack on St. Nazaire was con- Loire was uneventful, except for an attack bows, which were stuck far into the dock 
sidered in the spring of 1942. It was thought on a U-boat which was seen at dawn on the gate, and were making towards their 
that if the Tirpitz was engaged, in all prob- 27th surfaced in the Bay of Biscay. After objectives. The M.L.s, however, were not 
ability she would make for the dry dock nghtfall on the evening of the 27th, in close having such a good time. Trying to land 
there—the only one on the French Atlantic formation the convoy headed at high speed their Commandos at points which were 
coast big enough to house her if she were for the Loire estuary. closely protected by gun positions, matty of 


on to her objective, the Force commanders 
were to te: the first part of the operation 
successful us, breaking through an anti¬ 
submarine boom, the old destroyer crashed 
into tiK dock Mte—fair and square in the 
middle. Her determined commander (Lt.- 
Cmdr. S. H. Beattie, V.C., R.N.) had taken 
her in at almost twice the specified speed. 
(Portrait in page 669, Vol. 5). 


coast big enough to house her if she were 
knocked about and 
needed repairs. The de¬ 
struction of this dock 
would therefore be likely 
to have the effect ol 
keeping her in Norwe¬ 
gian waters, or of making 
her run the ^untlet of 
the Straits of Dover to 
get back to the naval 
base at Kiel. At the 
.same time St. Nazaire 
was a very strong U-boat 
base, having a massively 
constructed concrete 
bunker, and any dama^ 
that could be done to it 
would assist to some 
extent the Allied anti- 
U-boat campaign. 

Such were the main 
reasons for the raid and, 
in brief, this was the plan 
for carrying it out. A 
force of approximately 
270 Commandos was to 
be landed in the Docks, after the st. f 
90 of whom were to " arou«d 

carry out the demolition *"■* • 

of all the essential dock 
machinery, gates and approach bridges : the 


them were hit. In some 
cases they were so close 
to the German pillboxes 
that the enemy were 
able to lob hand gren¬ 
ades into the ves.sels. It 
was not long before the 
river was a mass of 
burning craft. Petrol 
was flaming on the water 
and men were trying to 
swim ashore under in¬ 
tense enemy fire. 

Ashore, intermittent 
explosions in the vicinity 
of the dry dock indi¬ 
cated that the demoli¬ 
tions were being carried 
out according to plan. 
One by one the small 
parties reported that 
their task had been com¬ 
pleted, and proceeded 
to the pre-arranged 
point of re-embarkation. 
The big white pump- 

AFTER THE ST. NAZAIRE RAID many Commando turvlvor*. loft to thoir own roaourcos, hoUSe cloSe tO the dOCk 

**w«nt tQ freuiid** in th« hop* (hat otcap* would latar bo pottiblo. Th* plckoting of croos® COtranCC WCnt UD in a 

road* and a (yttomatic hou*o-to-houto soarch in tho town by tho Gorman* tho following day /aiyvaadl cm/xL* 

(abovo) rotultod in tho capturo of almott all of thorn. CIOUO OI smOKC ano 

flame, and for a minute 

The Atherstone and the Tynedale had been the whole area was full of falling masonry 



remainder were to destroy the gun crews and left behind in the Bay and a sharp lookout and bricks. The winding houses that operated 
keep the area clear of enemy whilst the de- was kept in the darkness for the pre-arranged the opening and closing of the outer and 
molitions were taking place. They were to navigational beacon in the mouth of the inner dock ^tes were blazing, following big 
be conveyed there by light surface craft— river, which was to be given by the sub- explosions in each. Many of the gun em- 
M.L.s, carrying about IS men in each- and in marine H.M.S. Sturgeon. With an inter- placements that had a few moments harlier 
an old American destroyer, H.M.S. Campbcl- mittent light flashing from her conning been firing were now silent; the crews had 
town, which, with five tons of explosives in tower she was to mirk the entrance to been destroyed and the guns smashed. 


her bows, was to ram the outer dock gates. 
A delayed-action charge in the explosives 
would detonate them some hours later when 
the land demolitions had been completed. 
To create a diversion to the many dual-pur¬ 
pose enemy gun positions in the area, the 
R.A.F. were to carry out a raid on the docks 
throughout the action. 

¥ T was known that a large force of Germans 
was housed in the old French barracks just 
outside the town of St. Nazaire, so it was 
essential that the raid should be a surprise 
and the time ashore reduced to a minimum. 
The maximum time ashore was to be I ^ 
hours, and it was hoped this might be con¬ 
siderably reduced if all operations went well. 
The St. Nazairc docks lie some miles up 


the river, after which the convoy was to be 
directed on to their objectives up the river 
by a M.G.B. carrying the Force commanders. 

A muffled “ Good-bye and good luck ! ” 
from the Sturgeon’s conning tower as the 
convoy passed was the last (Ink with home, 
and the operation was before us. Creeping 
across the mud flats had its anxieties. H.M.S. 
Campbeltown touched ground on two 
occasions, but by pood fortune she managed 
to clear herself. Ahead could be seen the 
flak in the sky, telling us that the R.A.F. 
were there and the raid was on. How far 
we would be able to proceed up the river 
undetected was in the lap of the gods but, 
incredible though it seems, the Force was able 
to get within a few minutes of its objective 
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When all the demolition parties from the 
dry-dock area had reported, the fighting 
parties were withdrawn to the point where 
it had been arran^d to re-embark the Force. 
On arrival here it was realized that getting 
away again was not going to be possiole. 
The scene in the river was a nasty one. 
Burning M.L.s seemed to be everywhere, 
and heavy enemy gunfire across the river 
clearly indicated that it would be impossible 
for any M.L.s which survived from the gallant 
little fleet to reach the landing ptoint, embark 
the Commandos and get away again. 

In the river the Naval Commander in the 
motor gunboat (Cmdr. R. E. D. Ryder, V.C., 
portrait in page 627, Vol. 5) had tried every¬ 
thing to take off those ashore, but with the 
position in the river rapidly deteriorating 



it was necessary and right that such remaining 
craft as were left—all carrying many wounded 
men picked up from the river—should with¬ 
draw down the Loire. This, in itself, was 
a hazardous task, and it was carried out 
under continuous devastating hte by shore 
batteries who were by now thoroughly aware 
of what was happening and whose fire was 
accurate and heavy, 

little M.L. proceeding at full steam 
ahead down the rive^was engaged by a 
German destroyer and a lively action ensued. 
Running alongside each other a continuous 
interchange of hre was kept up between the 
two vessels, the much larger enemy destroyer 
causing heavy casualties on the unprotected 
M.L. With nearly all the men on board 
killed or wounded, the M.L. was called 
upon by the destroyer to surrender, but a 
burst of fire from a light automatic weapon 
on the M.L.’s deck told the German captain 
that there was still some fight left in the 
little British ship. 

When the Campbeltown ‘Went Up’ 

The very gallant firer of this weapon was 
the Commando Sergeant Tom Durrant. who 
although wounded many times, kept up his 
answer to the heavier German demand. 
Needless to say, in the end they were over¬ 
powered and those on board who remained 
alive taken prisoner. Sergt. Durrant, mor¬ 
tally wounded, was taken aboard to die a 
few hours later, and like his comrade. Able 
Seaman W. A. Sava^, who gave his life on 
the M.G.B., firing his gun to the last, was 
awarded a posthumous Victoria Cross 
(portraits in page I8S, Vol. 9 and page 28, 
Vol. 6). Those little ships that made the 
estuary reached home with colours flying. 
Attacked by enemy aircraft, one of which 
at least they shot down, they succeeded in 
making the double journey. 

Back on shore the remaining Commandos 
had formed a defensive perimeter around 
the jetty side. With rapidly diminishing 


Great Stories of the War Retold 

ammunition it was no place to stay. Close 
behind them was the as yet unexplodcd five 
tons of dynamite in the Campbeltown's 
bows. They were in the dock centre, to 
which point all German reinforcements 
would make, and space to manoeuvre was 
by now very limited. It was decided to form 
up into parties of about 20 and break out of 
the dock area into the town, do as much 
damage to the enemy as depleted ammunition 
would allow, and then attempt to get through 
to the open country beyond. 

With luck their hope lay in making their 
way through France to Spain and home. 
Five of them managed it and sailed for home 
from Gibraltar ! The majority of the re¬ 
mainder managed to penetrate the enemy 
ring surrounding them and enter the town. 
In small groups they engaged the Germans 
in the streets, fighting their way as far as 
they could into the town of St. Nazaire. 
When ammunition ran out each group went 
to earth and, with daylight adding to their 
difficulties, hoped to remain hidden through 
the day and to escape the following night. 
But, carrying out a systematic house-to-house 
search, with all cross-roads j picketed by 
automatic weapons, the Germans combed the 
town and one by one the parties of Com¬ 
mandos weie taken prisoner. 

'T'hev knew just what had happened when 
at about ten o'clock next morning there 
was a tremendous explosion from the dock 
area. At that time many high-ranking 
German officers were carrying out an 
examination of the Campbeltown, and it is 
known that when she went up many of them 
went up too, some 300 officers and men 
dying as a result of the explosion. H.M.S. 
Campbeltown had done her job ; the main 
entrance to the dry dock was completely 
destroyed, and every effort by the Germans 
to repair the dock was unsuccessful. Delayed- 
action torpedoes fired into the entrance gates 
to the lock through which the U-boats had to 
pass to their bunker caused heavy damage. 


and all the inxtalUiiont lunnectcd with the 
working of the dry dock had been success¬ 
fully demolished. 

Failure, however, had to ha nported with 
regard to any damage that w« had hoped to 
do to the bridges and eniratKe to the inner 
basin. The men whose task h was to destroy 
these objectives either lost their lives trying 
to teach them or, in the cate of lomc, failed 
to be landed by their M.L.t at the dock side. 
But the main task was luocesaful. And if 
as a result of this action the 1 irpitt decided 
to stay in Norwegian waters, at indeed she 
did, then the raid as a whole may be con¬ 
sidered successful. 

German Divisions Were Recalled 

Our casualties were high—34 Commando 
officers out of 44 and 178 other ranks out of 
224 were left behind ; 34 naval officers and 131 
ratings were killed or missing out of a total 
of 62 officers and 291 ratings. From the day 
the exploit was planned, when it was known 
as “ Operation Chariot,” until the day the 
small Force sailed from Falmouth, there 
never was a doubt in anyone's mind that it 
would be otherwise. Yet never did a more 
confident Force sail from its base to do a job 
that needed to be done. 

The action at St. Nazaire had another far- 
rcaching result. The Germans were surprised 
by it. and for a while they thought it was the 
opening of the Second Front. Their losses 
were very heavy, and there is no doubt that 
in the confusion during the darkness and 
also during the days that followed, many of 
their casualties were caused by their own 
guns. The French citizens in St. Nazaire 
had spontaneously joined in the fighting and 
had added considerably to the enemy con¬ 
fusion and discomfiture. As a result it is 
known that not only were the Germans 
unable to send away many Divisions which 
they had earmarked for the Russian front 
but there is evidence that some on the way 
were actually recalled. Thus the action did 
to some extent relieve pressure on our Allies. 



SKETCH PLAN Of THE ST. NAZAIRE OPERATIONS, drawn by Lj«ut.-Col. A. C. Nnwman, V.C.. who lod tho Commando* In th* actocli d**crlb*d 
In th**o pa#**. Main objactivoa of th* aasault partto* ara ihown, and though not all wor* achiovod th* raid wa* a tucc*** Inasmuch that tho damago 
InfNctad to tho Installations and docks rosultad In tho Carman battleship Tlrpitz ramalning in Norwegian waters, end the retention In th* area at 
a large number of German divisions earmarked for th* Russian Front. PA9K 
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Foreign Ministers’ Conference Opens in Paris 



T he four power conference 

between the Foreicn Mimtteri, 
Mr. Ernest Beein (U.K.), Mr. J. F. 
Byrnes (U.S.A.), Mr. Molotor (U.S.S.R.), 
end M. Bidault (Frenoe), opened et the 
Luxembourg PaJeoe, Paris, on April 
25, 1946, to draft peace treattes snth 
Italy and the former Axis satellite 
states. Quick decisions were made on 
points of procedure, and on the future of 
the Italian Navy—to be shared between 
the Big Four and Greece and Yugoslavia, 
Italy to retain only four cruisers. 

Surprises came with Mr. Bavin's 
proposal that the former Italian colonies 
of Lib^a and Cyrenaica should be 
united Into a Greater Libya ; and Mr. 
Byrnes proposed a as-year Four Power 
pact for the disarmament of Germany 
and promised continued Anwrican 
interest in European affairs. Dis- 
cuuion on the Italian peace treaty, 
including the future of Tneste, and the 
Italo-Yugoslav frontier, produced a 
deadlock betvreen the Western Powers 
and Russia. The shelving of the 
Italian peace treaty by the Ministers, 
and the fotusing of their attention 
on treaties with Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Rumania and Finland, brought the first 
ten days of the Conference to a close. 


DELEGATES AT THE OPENING SESSION ware Mr. Bavin (I) and his deputy on the council oi Pof*aign 
Ministers, Mr. Giadwyn Jebb D) ; Mr. Vishliuky (3). assistant Foreign Minister U.S.S.II.. Mr. Molotov (4), 
Foreign Minister U.S.S.It., Mr. Pavlov (5), U.S.S.II. j Mr. James Dune (4), U.SJt., deputy to Mr. J. F. Byrnes | 
Senator Connelly, U.S.A. (7) ; Mr. J. F. Byrnes (S), U.S. Secretary of State ; M. Couve da Murvllla, France 
(9), deputy to French Foreign Minister, M. Bidault (10). Photo, .Yrs* York t imts Photos 




BRITAIN'S FOREIGN MINISTER, Che Rl Hon. Ernest Bavin (I, left) with Mr. Giadwyn Jebb at the 
Conference table. The Russian dalegaclon (3), left to right, Mr. Vlshlnsky, Mr. Molotov, and 
Mr. Pavlov I the ** U.R.S.S.'* on the cable is the French form of U.S.S.R. Mr. Bovin arriving at the 
Luxembourg Palace (J). PAGE 70 Photos, Auocioltd Prttt, Acer Vorik Tsuits Photos, Keystoat 








France Pays Homage to Fallen Maquis Heroes 



BENEATH THE CRUCIEOBM SYMBOL OF THE FKEE FRENCH, In th« c«mot«ry at Moratta, tha Franch Covarnmant, rapraaantad by M. Francitiiua 
Cay, racantly honewrad tha mamory of Maquia haroaa of Plataao daa Gllbroa, whara thay fought to tho last man whon cornarad by tha Garmant and 
wara burtad on tha spot whara thay fall. Among tha largo gatharlng at tha caramony (abova) wara mambara of tha Rtaittanca Movamant and 
rapraaantativaa of tha Franch Army. PAGE 7 1 Photo, PImnU 





Royal Navy Maintenance in Australian Ports 



HiLP FROM AUSTRALIA both in the w«r y«»r« and aftarwardt haa not bMn confined to men. food and material! onljr i her maHtime facilitiei have 
proved ifiveiwabU for tlM mainconance of thipe of tho Royal Navy. H.M. submarina Taunt* (I) boing overhauled Iw Wilhemttown Dock, at Melbour^, 
where M.M.S Pioneer Q}, deck* packed with* repaired aircraft, ie being prepared for paesage to England. Implacable, British aircraft 

<J), going for a refit into the great Captain Cook graving dock at Sydney. See alto illus. page 43. Vol. t. PAG3: 72 J kUos, //•«#/ ivm** 


























JRerordjf of the ReffhneHtH: IB39 — iS4S 


jAe Hq^a/ /oree 


by Squadron-Leader 

M. H. D. COCKAYNE 


F rom a nucleus of ground gunners who 
had first been enlisted into the 
R.A.F. after the fall of France, the 
R.A.F. Regiment was formed in February 
1942. Those gunners had shared with the 
Army the responsibility of protecting air¬ 
fields from ground and air attack, and had 
played their part in the Battle of Britain. 

To assist with the 
training and organiza¬ 
tion of the newly- 
formed Regiment a 
number of senior Army 
officers and N.C.O. 
instructors were lent by 
the War Office, with 
Major-General C. F. 
Liardet, C.B.. D.S.O., 
T.D., who had recently 
commanded the 
London Division, as the first Commandant. 

The first task of the squadrons was to 
relieve the Army garrisons at airfields through¬ 
out the United Kingdom. These squadrons 
were to form a mobile striking force ready 
for immediate action, the defended localities 
on the airfields being manned mctinwhile by 
station personnel all of whom were now being 
armed and trained to fight in defence of their 
station. By June 1942, 62 squadrons had 
taken the place of Army ^rrisons, and by 
September take-over was virtually complete. 

Meanwhile, ten units of the Regiment were 
being specially trained for service overseas, 
and in November they landed with the 
Expeditionary Force in North Africa. In the 
Middle East newly or^ni/ed Regiment units 
were ready to play their part when the advance 
from El Alamcin began. In North Africa and 
the Western Desert they adapted their role 
to conditions very different from those at 
home. To provide the air support so neces¬ 
sary for the Army’s rapid advance it was 
essential to occupy and protect each airfield 
immediately it was taken. 


T he Regiment was called into beii^ primarily to 
defend the airiietds of the United Kingdom 
from threatened invasion. Rapidly adapting its role 
step by step in response to the changing needs of 
the R.A.F., its range of activities developed far 
beyond the original conce^on. It made ex¬ 
tremely important contributions to the success of 
the major operations of the War by providing the 
R.A.F. with a force of trained fighting troops for 
the ground and air defence of its own airfields 
and relieving the Army of these commitments. 



MaiorvG«n«r4l Sir Claud* LIAROET, K.E.E.« 
C.E., D.S.O.e T.O., who bocama tho R.A.F. 
Rogimont't first Commandant on its formation 
in Fabruarjr 1942. VholQ, fox 

Consequently the Regiment became much 
more mobile, moving well forward, clearing 
the airfields of any pockets of enemy, of 
minefields and obstructions, and giving pro¬ 
tection to the air squadrons operating from 
them. In these theatres the armies moved 
on narrow fronts and their operations were 


fluid ; landing grounds and radar stations 
were frequently established to a flank and the 
defence of these had to be provided by the 
Regiment. From El Alamcin to Tripoli and 
from Algiers to Cape Bon the Regiment gave 
valuable assistance to the Desert Air Force 
and Eastern Air Command, facilitating the 
provision of air cover for the forward troops 
by its rapid occupation and protection of 
advanced landing grounds. 

In the spring of 1943 it was decided that 
the Regiment should relieve A.A. Command 
of responsibility for the light A.A. defence of 
airfields in the U.K., and by September the 
Regiment were manning 300 of the 40-mm. 
Bolors guns — to them an entirely new 
weapon. When the invasion of Sicily took 
place in July, squadrons of the Regiment from 
U.K., Middle F.ast and North Africa took part. 
Two squadrons—one from U.K. and one 
from the Middle Fast--made beach landings 
to give A.A. protection to a coastal airfield. 
At the end of the Sicilian campaign the 
squadrons which had taken part moved into 
Italy, three being flown to forward airfields 
near Taranto. Others followed from the 
Middle East and North Africa. 

Battle Experience in the Line 

In September 1943 a light anti-aircraft 
squadron was flown to the Island of Cos, in 
the Aegean, to protect the forward airfields 
which were to be established there. The 
squadron was constantly in action against 
the low-level attacks which preceded the 
German landings on the island, and early in 
October, when German forces invaded Cos 
in strength, the Regiment gunners joined the 
Army units in resisting the invaders. 

In Italy and the Central Mediterranean 
area it was decided to give Regiment Squad¬ 
rons, when possible, the benefit of battle 
experience in the line alongside the Army. 
Such duties were admittedly outside the role 
for which the squadrons had been formed 
and trained but the 
experience gained was 
often of the greatest value. 
Two squadrons had 
occupied the island of 
Lampedusa during the 
operations which led up 
to the invasion of Sicily. 
There, in a sudden 
emergency, they orunized 
the local fishing fleet to 
search for the crew of one 
of our bombers which had 
crashed in the sea, all of 
whom were eventually 
found. 

Another sea-rescue 
occurred six months later, 
from the Island of Ponza, 
in the Tyrrhenian Sea. 
where a Regiment unit 
was proteeting an R.A.F. 
radar station. An Ameri¬ 
can vessel containing 
troops and prisoners was 
washed ashore on the 
rocks at the foot of a high 
cliff where heavy seas 

FIRST ACTION at (h. 
R.fi m«nt occurred in tho 
WMt*rn D*s«rt, wh«r* i( 
proved invftiwftbl* tn occupy* 
mg and protacting capturi^ 
airfiold* in tha Arn>y't 
advance from Alamain to 
Tripoli. Waiting to go 
forward (loft) on the edge 
of an enemy airfield. 
('koto, Ufitiik OffUiAl 
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months of training and preparation came to an 
end on June 6,19^, and on that day the first 
squadrons, detailed to protect the bridge-head 
airfields, accompanied the invading forces 
across the Channel. The first units went ashore 
on D-Day + 1, and within a few hours of their 
landing were deployed on their appointed air¬ 
fields in Normandy, engaging enemy aircraft. 

At home a new form of attack from the 
air—the flying bomb—began on June 13, 
and the Rc^ment was quickly assisting A.A. 
Command in its defitat. In all, ?1 A.A. 
squadrons were deployed along the south 
and south-east coasts, and there they stayed, 
manning their guns by day and night until 
October, when they were withdrawn to 
prepare for the move to the Continent, where 
the advancing armies were securing more 
airfields, requiring squadrons for their defence. 

Clearing an Airstrip at Meiktila 

In Air Command, South-East Asia, the 
defence personnel who had been absorbed 
into the Regiment on its formation had been 
reorganized and equipped. The Japanese 
oflTensivc of early 1944 found Regiment units 
protecting the airfields in the imphal plain, 
where operations were maintained at maxi¬ 
mum intensity only by air supi^y and by 
constant vigilance a^inst infiltration. Battle 
experience was gained by attachments to 
Army units engaged in long-range patrols, 
and this training proved its value when the 
offensive into Burma began an^ the airfields 
were moved forward as the Army advanced. 

In Januap^ 1945, in this theatre, some units 
of the Regiment took part in the combined 
operation for the capture of Ramrce Island 
while others were advancing on Rangoon. 
One of the latter particularly distinguished 
itself at Meiktila, in March, by clearing a 
considerable force of Japanese from an 
airstrip to enable the fighters to operate. A 
Regiment Squadron had been flown in after 
the capture of the airfield. It had only recently 
arrived in Burma and had not .so far been in 
action. The Japanese were attacking fiercely 
and made a nightly withdrawal from the 
airfield necessary. It was impracticable to 
put a cordon around the airstrip, so a defensive 
“box" was established quite near it and 
manned each night by the squadron and a 
detachment of Indian troops. 

One morning at dawn, after being heavily 
attacked during the night, the small Regiment 


ON THE ITALIAN FRONT, after flfhtlng 
in Sicily, tquadront of tho RrA.F. Rngimont 
occuqiod forward positions $ do^nding 
H.flL (abovo) situatad in a cava within half 
a mila of tha anamy lines. Wreckage of a 
German Ju M brought down In Naples 
Harbour (right) by tha Regiment’s A.A. 
gunners. Vhotvs, lininh OJfitud 


were breaking. Rescue work was organized 
and carried out by the men of the Regiment 
under great difficult ies,one officer losing his 
life in the attempt. Nearly all of the Ameri¬ 
cans and their prisoners were rescued and 
the American authorities later awarded 
their Soldier’s Medal to two men of the 
rescue party. This same unit had another 
experience when it was ordered during 
the summer of 1944 to provide A.A. pro¬ 
tection for Marshal Tito’s headquarters 
in the mountains of Yugoslavia. 

By the end of 1943 most of the Regiment 
squadrons in the U.K. were actively pre¬ 
paring to take part in the assault on the 
Continent, and as the preparations de¬ 
veloped during the first five months'of 
1944 the danger of enemy attack on our 
airfields in Southern England increased. 
To guard against this danger a heavy 
concentration of Regiment A.A. units 
was made at these vital air bases. The 








!** 216 Bc-of ' ng Gifu ** 

NO. 216 SQUADRON 
(Transport command) 

W ITH ft tonf history. No. 216 Squfttfron 
owts ia origin to ft flight el four 
twln*«nginftd Hsndley'Pftgft bombers 
which wfts dcuched from No. 7 NavftI 
SQuftdroA in Frftnce towards ch* end of 
1917 for inshor* ftnti>submftrlnft patrols off 
the North Yorkshire coast. On October 2, 
1917, the flight was transferred to Hanston 
as the nucleus of a bombing squadron— 
** A " Squadron. fl.N.A.S.^or independent 
bombing operations, In co-oo*ration with 
the R.F.C.. against industrial areas in 
Southern Germany. On January 6, 1916. 
** A'* Squadron became No. 16 Squadron 
R.N.A.S.. and on April I it was renumbered 
No. 216 Squadron. R.A.F. 

Between the wars No. 216 was engaged 
In mail, freight, passenger and troop trans* 
port operations between Fgypt, Palestine 
and Iraq, and training in troop emplaning, 
easualtf evacuation and suppljr dropping. 
On the outbreak of war in September 1939 
the squadron was the only heavy Bomber* 
Transport squadron In the Middle East. 
Under Wing.Commander G. C. Gardner, its 
first cask was the transfer of R.A.F. units 
to their war stations In the Middle East. It 
was re-equipped with Bombays at the end of 
1939, and by December 1940 had finished 
its lut bombing raid and was engaged solely 
in transport and airborne support duties, 
lu first large commitment was the evacua¬ 
tion of troops from Greece in 1941. 

IN 1942 the squadron was re-equipped 
* with Hudsons, and in October took 
part in diversionary operations in prepara¬ 
tion for the break-through at El Alameln. 
During the early months of 1943 the advance 
was so rapid that the squadron was fully 
occupied In moving forward Fighter Wings, 
supplying ground forces and evacuatlM 
casualties. With the formation of R.A.K 
Transport Command in 1943 the squadron 
undertook a number of new scheduled 
fligha. and carried out paratroop training. 

Early in 1944 the squadron, now flying 
Dakotas, went to Air Command. South- 
East Asia, to meet urgent air-supply demands 
of the Allied forces in the India-Burma 
theatre, and flew 3,422 operational hours, 
dropped over 600 tons of supplies. Isnied 
more than I.SOO tons of freight, carried 
7.200 passengers and evacuated SOB casual¬ 
ties. A great conipliment was paid to it 
by the Supreme commander ^uth-East 
Asia when Admiral Lord Louis Meuntbatten 
wrote. ** Thank you. 216 Squadron, for 
saving the situation in Imphaf I " 


ON A NBWLY-CAFTURED AIRFIELD on the Adriatic coast of Italy In July 1944. man of tha 
Refimant man a Bofora gun (abova) and kaap watch for eight of an anamy aircraft. Mambera of 
an armourad unit (balow) patrol the partmetar of an airfiald in Britain In 1M2 ; mochanisation had 
bacoma aeeoncial for rapid movamant to thraatanad points. Photos, Hriiish OffictuI 










garrison of the “box” sent out a patrol to 
reconnoitre the landing strip and found that 
a strong Japanese force had taken up-positions 
on and near it. While a tank and infantry 
counter-attack was being prepared the patrol 
gallantly held its ground, continuously 
engaging the enemy. When the strip was 
finally regained, ISO Japanese dead were 
counted. The losses of the Regiment patrol 
were seven killed and eight wounded. 

'The campaign in North-West Europe pro- 
vided two classic examples in which the 
Regiment fulfilled the role for which it was 
originally formed—that of protecting R.A.F. 
installations against ground and low-flying 
air attack in a defensive battle. The German 
counter-offensive which Von Rundstedt 
launched in the Ardennes in December 1944 
found our radar units direc]^ in its path and 
close to its starting-line. Tliesc units were, 
in consequence, in danger of being over¬ 
run and losing their secret technical equip- 



ATSINGAPORE a datacliment of eha Reglmtnc praaancad arms to Admiral Lord Louit Mount- 
battan, Supromo Alliod Commandar South-Eatt Atia, at a coromoniai parado procoding tha signing 
of tha island's surrandar bp tha Japanasa on Soptambar 11, IMS. Units of tha Ragimant wera 
soma of tha first troops to go ashora for tha raoccupation. PAGE 78 I’Moli}, Hritiik Otficial 


ON A BURMESE BEACH thay manhandlad 

A.A. guns through a saa of mud for tha final 

advanca on Rangoon. Pko4o, British Official 

Young officers found themselves in com¬ 
mand airfields containing 7,000 armed 
Luftwaffe personnel, and at the same time 
responsible for the welfare of large numbers 
of prisoners of war and displaced persons of 
many nationalities. With tact, firmness and 
good judgement the situation was mastered, 
and by May 10 the Regiment was relieved 
by 2nd Army and Air Disarmament Wings 
of the R.A.F. The operation demonstrated 
the value of a small force of trained units at 
the disposal of the R.A.F., and the ability 
of officers and airmen of the Regiment to 
deal with the most unexpected situations. 

In the final advance at Rangoon through 
Central Burma the units of the Regiment 
moved forward with the air squadrons, fhey 
not only provided protection for our air 
and ground crews and aircraft from snipers 
and enemy patrols, but hunted down Japanese 
stragglers and saboteurs when they ventured 
near newly captured airstrips. It so happened 
that some of these airstrips were located 
directly in the escape line of the trapped 
Japanese Army. This necessitated our keeping 
our patrols in operation right up to and even 
after the official VJ Day. Later, when the 
British rcoccupation of Singapore took place, 
R.A.F. Regiment units were among the first 
to go ashore, in September 194S, taking over 
the protection of Kalang airfield. 







Home-ComJnj/ of London's U/or-E\JJod Statues 


ttroma Comumitry Cuuiie 
back to Vowca Sqmare 


Removed to Berichamsted Castle, Hertfordshire, to 
escape possible dan^e by air raids, the fine equestrian 
statue of King; William the Third was retiimed to 
London on April 18, 1946. In a Ministiy of Worts 
storehouse in St. James’s Park evidence of its lengthy 
retirement has been removed, and a final short journey 
saw it restored to its somewhat warworn site in St. 
James's Square, where it was originally placed in 1808 . 

An interesting point in the history of this statue of a 
British monanh who was bom at The Hague (in 16S0) 
is that to6 years elapsed between William the Third’s 
death (in 1702 ) and its erection, though the pedestal 
had been in position in the Square since 1732. 
The broiue is the work of John Bacon. See also 
Ulus, in page 284, Vol. 6. 
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V'awnous Ewctcuees in Browse Mteiurn— 
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From wartime retreat at Mentmore Park, Bucks, Kinj Charles the First was seen retumine^ to Town on a truck (1) on ^ twelve-foot high pedestal at the junction of Cockspur Street and Pall Mall, off Trafalgar Square, came Kii^ 

April 5. 1946; “leYork Cdumn (background) is surmounted by Westmacott’s bronze statue of the Duke of York second jJa •• George the Third and his charger on April 15 . Stormy war-ycais safely passed in the seclusion of Berkhamsted Castle (in 

son (rf George the Third, which survived the Battle of London intact Sliding backwards down a ramp (2) at the St James's " company with William the Third and other Important Persoruges), the statue by M. C Wyatt is swung into the posi- 

Park storehouse, King Charles and his mount reappears, as of old, at the top of Whitehall (3). See also Ulus, p^e 65 fw" (4) which it first occupied in 1837. Removal of the scaffolding (5) reveals it as it was in former days of peace (6). 8l 


















Cammcmoniting 14,000 ai 
our men killed in the First 
Great War the Machine 
Gun Corps Memorial, de¬ 
signed by Professor F. 
Derwent Wood, R.A., was 
erected at Hyde Park Cor¬ 
ner. The unveiling cere¬ 
mony of the bronze statue 
of David on a pedestal of 
stainless marble was per¬ 
formed by the Duke of 
Connaught in May 192$; 
the Machine Gun Corps, 
created in October 191$, 
was disbanded in July 1922 . 
When that war which was 
to end wars was followed by 
another and vastly more 
terriMe conflict the Me¬ 
morial was removed and 
housed in the Aldwych 
Tube Station beyond reach 
of the Luftwaffe's bombs. 
On April $, 1946, the crated 
sections were once more 
disturbed—this time to be 
taken to the foot of the 
lift-shaft (1) for the ascent 
to open air and daylight. 
After a spell at Millbank, 
for necessary attentions, it 
will be reassembled at Hyde 
Park Comer. The Me¬ 
morial as it was and is to 
be again (2). 

The towering column with 
Bailey's statue of Nelson 
at its summit (3) remained 
unscathed in Trafalgar 
Square; steeplejacks are 
cleaning it. See also illus. 

in page 799. VoL 9 . 
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Out' Empire^x Proud Share in Vtrfory 

IXDIAX OCEAX AAD PACIFIC COFO]\'IEN 


T he Middle East, the cradle of civilization, 
might, but for the foresight of the 
British and almost superhuman en¬ 
deavour, have become its grave. The fact 
that it did not become such a grave is due 
to the interlocking and flexible strategic 
character of the British Colonial Empire as a 
whole, and the point is brought home most 
clearly when we turn to the Indian Ocean. 

The Battle of the Mediterranean was more 
in the nature of a series of holding actions to 
prevent domination of the area by the Axis 
Powers, but while these were going on the 
Indian Ocean provided the alternative route 
for the transport of men and materials to the 
various battlefronts in the Middle East. 

The Great Importance of Ceylon 

Undoubtedly one of the greatest prizes 
for an enemy to have captured in the Indian 
Ocean was Ceylon. In the words of the 
French commodore Suffren in 1782, “the 
importance of Ceylon is such that, if Engli.sh 
troops captured the island, its recapture 
would be more important than all other 
conquests wherewith one could begin a war 
in India.’* Ceylon lies to the .south-east 
of India, a few degrees north of the Equator. 
Its greatest length is 270 miles, its greatest 
width 140 miles, its area 25,332 square miles, 
or about half the size of England. 

The defended port of Colombo on the west 
coast of the island is a major junction of trade 
routes by the Cape and Suez to India and the 
Far Fast, and was particularly important as a 
nodal point of communications when the 
Mediterranean route was virtually closed to 
Allied shipping. Trincomalee on the east, 
which Napoleon described as the finest har¬ 
bour in the world, is the only British naval base, 
except Bombay, telween Aden and Australia. 

The occupation of Malaya and Burma 
by the Japanese brought Ceylon into the 
front line as a bastion of defence against 
further aggression, and in March 1942 the 
post of Commander-in-Chief, Ceylon, was 
created to ensure the proper co-ordination 
of all branches of defence. As the tide turned, 
however, Ceylon began to be developed as an 
olfensive base ; supplies were accumulated 
from Great Britain, Australia and the United 
States, and Allied troops and aircraft poured 
into the island. Old aerodromes were en¬ 
larged and new ones hacked from the jungle. 

In his Christmas broadcast in 1942, the 
Commandcr-in-Chicf said, "Ceylon is the 
springboard from which to launch an attack 
again.st Japan, and our fighting men are being 
trained for the offensive.’’ Sixteen months 
later, on April 16, 1944, Lord Louis Mount- 
batten moved his headquarters to Ceylon, 
and this island became the pivotal point for 
the operations which followed. The attack 
on Sumatra, for instance, was carried out by 
warships and carrier-borne aircraft based on 
Ceylon. But more about Ctylon later. 

Mauritius and the Seychelles 

Ships rounding the Cape on the route to 
the Red Sea and Suez, or serviccing the ports 
on the East African coast, were faced with 
the problem of extended lines of communi¬ 
cation. These became increasingly dangerous 
when Japan entered the war and gained access 
to the Indian Ocean. To a considerable 
extent, however, the dangers were lessened by 
the strategical position in the Indian Ocean of 
Mauritius and the Seychelles. 

Mauritius might well be described as the 
■‘Clapham Junction” of the Indian Ocean. 
Situated 500 miles cast of the French-owned 
Madagascar, the island, comprising about 920 
square miles, commands the route from the 
C^pe to India and Ceylon, and ships based on 
Mauritius are also within striking distance 


By V. I'NII.L 

C ONTINUING his expUuiations of the strategic 
importance of the British Colonial Empire, 
the author deals here with the supremely important 
islands in the Indian Ocean—alternative wartime 
route to the Middle East after the enemy had 
partially closed the Mediterranean. The strategic 
signihcance of the East and Central African groups 
of Colonies and British possessions in the Pacific 
is also dealt with in this article. 


of the Cape route between Great Britain 
and Australia and New Zealand. The har¬ 
bour at Port Louis is one of the best in the 
East, and is sufficiently spacious to receive 
a large number of ships. 

During that part of the War when tic 
Cape route was used to transport men ard 
supplies to the battle zones in the Middle 
East by way of Aden and the Red Sea. and to 
Russia by way of the Persian Gulf, the stra¬ 
tegical importance of Mauritius was very 
considerable, since its position enabled control 
to be maintained of a number of separate 
routes of supply and communication. 

TTte Seychelles form a Colony which, with 
its dependencies of 92 islands, covers a total 
area of 1561 square miles. It is distant from 
Mauritius 939, from Madagascar 600, and 
from Zanzibar 970 miles. The chief island, 
Mahc, has a safe and commodious harbour, 
and lies on the direct route from Cape Town 
via .Mauritius to the Red Sea. Its importance 
was such that its garrison was considerably 
increased during the War. 

East and Central African Groups 

It can be argued that this group of Colonies 
belongs to both the Middle l^st and the 
Indian Ocean systems of defence, and for this 
reason it is perhaps less confusing to treat 
them as a separate region, at the same time 
showing how they are interlocked with both. 
The British Colonial territories in East and 
Central Africa consist of Kenya, Uganda, 
the Mandated Territory of Tanganyika, the 
island of Zanzibar, and Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. Altogether, with Southern 
Rhodesia and South Africa, they form an 
all-British block extending from the Cape 
to the borders of the Anglo-Egyplian Sudan, 
Abyssinia and the former Italian Somaliland. 
To complete the picture we must, of course, 
include British Somaliland, which faces Aden 
on the entrance to the Red Sea. 

Kenya covers an area of about 220,000 
square miles, or about 21 times the size of 
Great Britain. To the north it borders the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan and Ethiopia, and 
to the east it has a land frontier with former 
Italian Somaliland and a coast line on the 
Indian Ocean. With such a long frontier 
with enemy territory, Kenya was in the front 
line from the day of the Italian declaration 
of war in June 1940. The direct threat of 
Italian aggression, however, was relatively 
quickly removed, but ibc fall of Singapore 
brought the Japanese menace close to 
Kenya’s shores since, after the Japanese 
ships entered the Indian Ocean, the Eastern 
Fleet was withdrawn temporarily from Ceylon 
to the port of Kilindini. 

For the most part, however, Kenya’s 
strategic importance has lain in her position 
on the supply routes of the armies of the 
Middle Hast, Kilindini becoming the prin¬ 
cipal port of call for vessels bringing men and 
supplies from the United Kingdom and the 
United Slates. It served, too,, as the base 
from which communications with India, 
Ceylon, and the oil ports of the Persian Gulf 
were protected. Road and air communica¬ 
tions with South Africa passed through Kenya. 
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The Uganda Protectorate covers an area 
of about 94,000 square miles, of which 
14,000 square miles are water. It lies on the 
northern shore of Lake Victoria, while its 
eastern border is contiguous with Kenya. 
The strategic position of Tanganyika is best 
appreciated when it is remembered the 
trouble it caused in the 1914-1918 war when 
it was in German hands. An area of about 
360,000 square miles, it borders Uganda 
and Kenya in the north, and Northern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland in the south, with 
the port of Dar-es-Salaam giving access 
to the Indian Ocean. The 290,000 square 
miles of Northern Rhodesia and the 37,000 
square miles of Nyasaland, neither with a 
port on the Indian Ocean, complete the link 
with Southern Rhodesia and South Africa. 

pAST and Central Africa, then, were an 
integral part of the defensive and oflTensive 
systems of the Middle East, but after the 
fall of France the whole position was threa¬ 
tened by the uncertainty regarding Mada¬ 
gascar—that island more than a thousand 
miles long by 350 miles across at its widest 
point which, if captured by the enemy, could 
have severed our main lines of communi¬ 
cation with Egypt, India, Persia and East 
Africa itself. The Madagascar campaign, 
then, which began with the capture of Diego 
Suarez in May, 1942, and ended with the 
signing of the agreement at Ambalvo on 
November 6, served to preserve intact the 
strategic usefulness of East Africa. In later 
articles we will deal with the great war effort 
of the individual Colonies, and particularly 
with the courage, endurance and loyalty of 
the troops of East Africa Command. 

The strategic position of the units com¬ 
prising the British Colonial Empire is again 
seen to advantage when we pass from the 
Indian to the Pacific Ocean. This position¬ 
ing enabled the shock of the disaster in the 
Pacifle to be absorbed without irreparable 
damage to the Allied cause. Normally 
Hongkong, Malaya. Singapore, Sarawak 
and the many other British possessions in the 
Pacific presented an impenetrable barrier 
to possible .Japanese aggression, but the 
treacherous surrender of French Indo-China, 
and the Pearl Harbour disaster, upset the 
strategy on which Pacific defences were based. 

Formed a Second Line of Defence 

It was always assumed, and few would have 
been bold enough to have questioned the 
belief before the events, that the back door 
to Malaya would always be held by a friendly 
France, and that the United States Fleet 
would be available intact should the Japanese 
ever embark upon aggression. In the event, 
all the bravery in the world—and there was 
much displayed in these Colonies before they 
fell into enemy hands—could not save the 
situation. The subsequent failure of the 
Japanese to press home their advantage to a 
successful conclusion, however, was in large 
measure due to the strategic disposition tf 
those Colonics which were called upon to 
form a second line of defence. 

When the Japanese advance had reached its 
farthest limit, with bases in New Guinea, 
the Solomons and the Gilbert Islands, 
another British Colony, Fiji, assumed great 
strategic importance. It was at once in the 
front line, and was included for naval 
purposes in the Southern Pacific Command 
under a United States Admiral. The Fijian 
Islands arc one of the groups which guard the 
sea routes from North America to New 
inland and Australia, and they also serve 
as a link to the north-east with Samoa and 
the American naval base at Pago Pago, to the 
south-west with the French Colony of New 
Caledonia, and to the west with the Anglo- 
French condominium of the New Hebrides. 





Housing the Homeless: East London’s Enterprise 



prefabricated village hM won favour with East London houtowivos 
fortunaco anough to occupy th««« labour-aaving comporary homo*, at a rontal of 14$. td. 
por weak. Elactric cookar in tha kitchan (I) anablat maalt to ba praparad with claanllnatt 
and aaaa. Tha fishmongar callt (2), making tha flth^uaua an irkioma mamory of tha past. 
Claaning mada aaty t all window* ara within comfortabla roach (3). Siting of tha houtai 
tacura* maximum light and airina** (4). Each ha* it* own plot of gardan (5). Public baths (4| 
ara availabla. appraciatad aspaclally by thota on tha astata who liva In Nissan hut* lot at IBs. 
par waak, which, unllka tha prafabs, * hava no bathroom. PAGE 84 i*koto$, 1‘tmnet Nett* 
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Our Friendship Will Be an Enduring One’ 













IN THE STUDY of hit 
former tuburbtn homo at 
Stanmoro. Middlotoa. 
Britain's Prime Minister 
pauses in hit meditation 
on papers of State. In 
the carden (top left) Mr. 
Attlee found pleasant di< 
version from onerous tasks 
in mowinf the lawn. 


TEA TIME on this occasion 
was a family affair at 
Stanmore, where (left) 
sitting on the arm of her 
father's chair is l9*year*old 
Felicity Attlee. Martin, 
the only son. a cadet in 
the Merchant Service, 
stands next to Alison, 
youngest of the children. 
Mrs. Attlee, at the tea 
table, is seated next to 
the eldest daughter, Janet, 
who holds a commission 
in the W.A.A.F. As Prime 
Minister, the Rt. Hen. 
Clement Richard Attlee’s 
residences are now at 
Downing Street, London, 
and Chequers, near Wen* 
dover in Buckinghamshiro. 

/'Aolos. To/^iVW 
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Our War Lfiodprs/ufipeert/me 


ATTLEE 


O F all our political leaders the Prime 
Minister is, perhaps, the least osten¬ 
tatious. No. 10 Downing Street is 
his London address, and Chequers, in 
Buckinghamshire, his country residence; 
but he was much more at home among his 
books in an ordinary house at Stanmorc, on 
the outskirts of London. 

Before he superseded Mr. Churchill as 
Prime Minister at No. 10 Downing Street, in 
July 1945 he travelled to Whitehall as often 
as not on the Underground, again as often as 
not smoking a pipe ; back home in the even¬ 
ing he settled down for a quiet smoke and 
read. He sold his Stanmore house a few 
months ago, and today affairs of State cut 
right across his personal interests. 

Before the war Attlee spent his week-ends 
playing tennis and golf. And if he did not 
excel at either he had the stamina to play a 
good hard-court giime, and the eye and 
balance to be more than an average golfer. 
Now, after five years in the Cabinet, his golf 
and tennis have become rusty and he contents 
himself largely with home interests—when 
opportunity oflers. 

Newsreel and newspaper give the world 
details of the Prime Minister's public life: 
spmhes, banquets, conferences. But his 
private life has escaped the public gaze, 
largely because it is so very “ordinary.” He 
enjoys the cinema, a game of cards, and a 
quiet evening with his wife—the fair-haired 
girl he married, Violet Millar, at a Hamp¬ 
stead church, 24 years ago. She is still his 
constant companion, but seldom appears in 
public life with him. 

Janet, their eldest daughter, 22-years-old, 
is a Section Officer in the W.A.A.F. Martin, 
their 18-year-old son, comes home in Mer¬ 
chant Navy uniform when his ship docks in 
Britain. He wants to remain in the Merchant 
Service. Felicity, a year older, is training to 


be a nurse. The youngest of the family, 
15-year-old Alison, is still at school. When 
all four children arc home the Attlees have 
a simple and quiet celebration. 

Reading is among the Prime Minister's 
favourite recreations. Ever since he went to 
Hailcybury from his father’s home in Putney, 
where he was born sixty-three years ago, he 
has been reading, mainly on social matters. 
His over-riding interest has always been the 
welfare of his fellow mortals. His father was 
a solicitor, and Attlee, a Barrister-at-Law 
specializing in Company Law. was doing well 
when in his early thirties he left the Bar for 
social work in London's Mile End slums. 
There he lived for several years, lecturing at 
Toynbee Hall and taking part in local 
government affairs. 

^■'HE Attlees spend their time between 
London and the country. Weekdays find 
them in their self-contained fiat at the top of 
No. 10 Downing Street. At week-ends Violet 
Attlee leaves a few hours before her husband 
to .see that everything is shipshape at Chequers 
before he arrives for 
, a little temporary 
/ X relaxation. 




Britain’s Food: The Battle for Daily Bread 
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SESlOnS WORLD WHEAT 8BORTAOE8 hav« r«auU«d in a raduoMon 
in weight ot Brlialn** standard 1 lb. loaf to 14 os.» th« 2 lb. loal 
to 1| lb., and tb« 4 lb. loaf to 3| lb. Announcad by tha Oovarnmant 
on April 25. 1246. to taka aflcet from May 5. tbla ananraa tba saving 
of 12 par cant of tha loo.ooo tens of flour uaad waakly to maat 
Britain’s dally raqulramants of batwaan 16 and 20 million loavas. 

This diagram was compiled with tha assistanoa ot milling aaparts, 
our artist Haworth being given facilities to follow tha processes ot 
making wheat into flour at one ot onr modem mills. Arriving by 
ship or barge (1) tha wheat is taken Into tba mill at tba rata ot 
60 tons an hour by vacuum suction plant (2). Basslng over magnets, 
which tree it from any metallic substances, it Is given a first sieve <3) 
to remove other impurities, then stored in large concrete or metal 
silos holding upwards of 50.000 tons (4), whence it is taken, as 
required, by means of moving bands and elevators to the disc 
separator (5), which removes barley and other seeds. 


Nest. It passes between saw«toothed rollers (61 which crack the 
wheat and loosen the outer bran from the inner semolina. The 
nest move Is to the plansitter dressers (T) which separate the bran 
from the semolina, the latter going to the purifiers (6). where it is 
graded ready for grinding Into flour by chilled steel rollers, the 
grinding and sieving on centrifugal dressers (0) continuing until 
nothing is left behind but a fibrous substance known as weatings. 
The flour is automatically packed Into bags for delivery (10). 

At present a misture of 10 per cent British and 60 per cent 
Manitoba (Canadian) wheat is being milled, and the ** estraction 
rate ** was recently raised from 80 per cent to 85 per cent—which 
means that the miller must eatract 85 per cent ot flour tram every 
grain of wheat, retaining the most nutritions, parts—situated in the 
germ, the scutellum. and the portion immediately adjoining the outer 
bran. This 5 per cent extraction increase means a loss to BrltAln ot 
300,000 tons annually ot animal feeding stuffs. PAGE 87 









































L/CpI. •. ■IICROFT Ptm, D. G. BHACHeR 
4th Suffolk Mgc. ffoyal Army Modicil Corpt. 
Dl*d Jap Camp. 21.7.43. Inaction: Walchartn.l. 11.^. 
Age 24. (Ipswi^) Age 20 (6r/«to/) 


L Sft. H. BULLARD B. J. BUTTCRWORTH 
154/172 Field Regt.. R.A Tolo. Ro)rd Navy. 

Died N. Africa. 19.9.43. Inaction: France. 2S.5.44. 
Age 30. (WofthomrtpMr) Age 19. (Mlinrew) 


Sft. R. V. COOK Pit,Set. B. P. HAWKES 
Royal Air Force. Royal Air Force. 

In action : Belgium. July 43 In action: Caen. 6.6.44. 
Age 21. (Bromley) Age 20. (Putney) 


Pto. E. BAKER 

2nd $. Staffs Airborne R. 
In action : Sicily. 9.7.43. 
Age 23. (Lewiihom) 


Pte. W. ROBERTS L.CpI. A. SALMON L/CpI. E. E. SCOTT A/B A. S. SEWELL Stkr. O. J. SUTTON 

Sth Beds. B Herts. Regt. Royal Engineers. 7ch K.O.S.B. H.M.S. Charybdlt. H.M.S. Calcutta. 

Died P.O.W.Siam. 28.11.43. In action : Saigon. 26.2.42. In action : Arnhem. 22.9.44. Action: Channel. 23.10.43. In action : Crete. 1.6.41. 

^e 24. (Chingford) Age 33. (Rochester) Age 24. (Edgwore) Age 46. (London) Age 2^ (Ffoningron) 


Gnr. T. SWINDELL 
Royal Horse Artillery. 
Middle East. 27.6.41 
Age 24. (Ne«vcaft/e;Ly/n») 


L.CpL I. OWEN Puailier D. PEACOCK Gnr. D. H. PILBSAM A/B C PLANT A. RIGGLESPORD 

Sth York B Lana. Reft. Royal Scots Fusilers« 18 Div. Royal Artillery. Royal Navy. Stoker H.M.S. Hood. 

Inaction :Arakan. 12.1.45. Action:Boschkant. 27.10.44. Action: Singapore. 10.2.42. In action : Anxio. 23.1.44. In action. 24.S.4I. 

Age 27. (Runcorn) Age 19. (Osr/lngton) Age 24. (Chertseyj Age 27. (Cheddfeton) Age 20. (6exhii/>on>See) 


Driver M. ROBERTS 
Royal Army Servka Corps 
Action: Dunkirk. 29.S.40. 
Age 38. (FlintJ 


Pt«. E. HENRY Pto. T. W. HOLUCK 

Durham Light Infantry. 2nd King’s Shropshire LI. 
In action : Caen. 9.8.44. In action : Beauvilla. 6.6.44 
Age 28.(Chorlton>cum>Hordy) Age 20. (Blrmlnghom) 


Pte. J. A R. HOOD 
Royal Artillery. H.A.A 
In action : at sea. 7.1.43. 
Age 22. (Leyton) 


Rfn. W. H. NEATE 
CameronlantS 
In action : Italy. Jan. 44. 
Age 33. (Gosport) 


O S W. J. ODELL 
H.M.S. Ftredrake. 

In action : at sea. 17.12.42. 
Age 29. (Wo/thomsteir) 


Stoker C OSBORN 

H.M.S. Dunoo.ti 
In action : at tea. 30,4.40. 
Age 19. (Long Eoton) 
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Cpl. A. T. BARNETT 
1/4 Essex Regt., 
Inaction: Athens. 15.12.44. 
Age 19. (Leominster) 



Sapper T. N. TAYLOR Pte. G. THOMPSON Pte. W. THOMPSON Gnr. UNDERWOOD M. W. WALKER Pte. A. WAYMAN 

Royal Engineers, King's Own Scottish Bds. Royal Welch Fusiliers. ^nd Field Battery, R.A. L'Tele. H.M.S. Salmon. King's Shropshire LJ. 

In action : Sicily. 2.9.43. Action: Walcharen.2.11.44. In action : Burma. S.S.44. Kassarine Pass. 22.2.43. Action: Norway. July 1940 Anzio. 20.2.44. 

Age 22. (Longley, B/hom). Age 20. (Liverpool) Age 32. (Northwich) Age 35. (Sunningdole) Age 25. (Gronge aonds) Age 25. (Sunderlond) 



Cpl. H. WHAIT Pte. K. C WILSON 

Itt Leicester Regt. No. 2 Commando. 

West Wcsel. 21.10.44. In action. 3.6.42 

Age 31. (Leicester) Age 20. (Wood Green) 


Sergt. WINTERBURN Sgt. i. WOODGATE 
R.A.F.V.Rn 44th Reconnaissance Regt. 

In action. 29.9.43. In action : Italy. 3.12.43. 

Age 21. (Otley) Age 24, (Aobertsbridge) 


Pte. A. L YOUNGS A D E. BROUGHTON 
1st Hertfordshire Regt. H.M.S. Carlisle. 

Palestine. 24.4.4^. In action : Crete. 22.S.4I 

Age 27. (h.i.Jiin) Age 21. (Hu/). 












M Situ* the A'ofiUiiUftfjf tiretth^'Mhrouffh 

At the time of the tremendous events related here Major (then Lieut.) 

P. B. Collins, Reconnaissance Corps, was serving with the sist Highland 
Division as an Air Photo Interpreter. Vividly he conveys the majesty and 
terror of the R.A.F. bombing and the gunfire which heralded the opening 
of our smashing advance towards the Low Countries in the summer of 1944. 

M y diary for August 7, 1944, reads: flung dust, that it would seem impouible 
“All tee'd up for the big attack, to see with normal vision through the driver's 
and off now to see what I can see." narrow slit in a Sherman tank. Yet on they 
The attack was to be the start of our final went, nose to tail almost, each commander 
break-through from the Normandy beach- watching from the open turret-top and con- 
head and, more especially, from that corner trolling his driver with brief orders over the 
east of tlie Orne River which was probably inter-com. It was a crawling, ceaseless 
the toughest and most difficult sector of the stream of metal. They moved slowly, first 
whole campaign. Except for one brief one column accelerating, then another, with a 
respite the SIst Highland Division, with deadly purposefulness that told me that to 
whom I was serving, had been in that corner walk in among that stream of armour, how- 
since the first few ever slow its movement seemed, would be 
days of the Invasion, to court as sure a death as that adminis* 
At the time of individual guns. 


M y diary for August 7, 1944, reads: 
“All tee'd up for the big attack, 
and off now to see what I can see." 
The attack was to be the start of our final 
break-through from the Normandy beach¬ 
head and, more especially, from that corner 
east of tlie Orne River which was probably 
the toughest and most difficult sector of the 
whole campaign. Except for one brief 
respite the Sist Highland Division, with 
whom I was serving, had been in that corner 
since the first few 
days of the Invasion. 

At the time of 
that entry in my 
diary, Divisional 
H.Q. was near an 
old powder factory 
at Cormclles, a mile 
or two south-east of 
Caen. Ourselves the 
most easterly of the 
attacking forma¬ 
tions, we had further 
British divisions on 
our left, on whom 
we would pivot in 
Major P. B. COLLINS our great sweep to 
the east, before they 
began their advance. On our right, the 
great force of the Canadian and, beyond 
them, further British divisions, were also 
poised for that leap forward which was to 
lead before the end of the month to the 
German disaster of the Falaise Gap. 

At the moment we were in a shell-torn, 
cratered wood, surrounded by a tremendous 
concentration of weapons of every sort— 
armour, guns, vehicles—and everywhere the 
patient infantry. As usual in this sector, life 
was punctuated by the whine and crump 



T RiiACHFD the top of the rise, and became 
conscious, above the roar of the armour, 
of another sound—the drone of the four- 
engined heavies of the R.A.F. Then, almost 
immediately, it began. At first, all I could 
see was the crimson streaming of the markers 
as they poured through the evening haze 
over the target area —the village of la Hogue, 
one of those difficult positions from which, 
with Tilly-la-Campagnc farther west, Jerry 
had so obstinately refused to budge. Sud¬ 
denly the air shook with frightful din. I had 
heard many bombardments, had seen the 
R.A.F. Lancasters at work at much closer 
quarters, but this was indescribably fright¬ 
ening. It was as though, down there in the 
haze of smoke and debris, a vast diabolical 
whip was being cracked, every crack bringing 
destruction and death. 

For over half an hour I watched this 
terrible performance. Dark though it now 
was I could see the outlines of great pillars 
of smoke and ruin. Every few seconds 
came the crimson glare of a major explosion 
and, like long white tendrils, the streaming 
lines of more markers. This pulverizing 


offensive of our heavy bombers indeed had 
been well named “Operation Totalize.” 

Away to the right, down in the valley at 
May-sur-Ornc, a similar programme of timed 
destruction was in progress. I could hear 
no sound of this, though the flashes of the 
bigger bombs were occasionally visible, and 
1 knew that the greatest, the most impressive 
“show” was yet to come—the artillery 
barrage. Now, and very suddenly, the whole 
horizon was ringed with flashes, red, yellow, 
orange and white. The briefest interval of 
complete stillness, and then the first bellow 
as the sound of the nearest guns reached me. 
Gradually, the noise intensified, finally 
becoming one ceaseless shattering roar. 

Searchlights Sprang Into Life 

This barrage covered the whole front, and 
as far as I could see in cither direction the 
sky was alive with flashes. Behind, on the 
slopes of Mondcville and Faubourg de 
Vaucelles, that hard-won suburb of Caen, 
the medium guns—our famous “five-fives”— 
were at work, while the American Long Toms 
and our own heavies threw their weight from 
even farther back. A hundred yards to my 
right a troop of American S.P. field guns 
were firing, but their flashicss charge left 
them almost invisible in the dark; only 
when the scene was lit by some other battery 
could I sec the smoke curling upwards from 
their muzzles, which stuck up high out of the 
tank-like hull of their tracked mounting. On 
cither flank single Bofors guns began to fire, 
not at hostile aircraft this time but to mark 
with their red tracer the lines of our axis for 
the advancing troops. The sole human 
sound in this bedlam was the occasional fire 
order from the commander of some gun crew. 

And then, from all around, from every 
eminence and hill, searchlights sprang into 
life. Directed at a low angle on to the base 
of the clouds, they gave a semblance of 
uncanny moonlight to the entire battlefield. 
For a while yet the guns would roar their 
barrage, as the tanks and their infantiy, 
achieving with the Kangaroos the surprise 


of occasional shells, for there was no part 
of our area that was yet out of enemy range, 
and we had done our usual digging-in as soon 
as we arrived, some hours previously. 

Eight Columns of Armour Moving 

Working as a photographic interpreter at 
divisional headquarters I had for weeks past 
been getting to know the ground over which 
our troops were to fight, up to the last minute 
watching and reporting on the development 
of the defences that lay out of sight over the 
ridge beyond Bourgebus and Tilly-la- 
Campagne. There, when driving up to our 
present location, we had seen the village 
disappear suddenly, obliterated in the dust 
and smoke of an enemy mortar attack ; 
and there, now, 1 knew that our own troops 
were lying, waiting their turn to advance. 

It was dusk when I left the camp and 
wandered out towards that ridge. On my 
right, quite near at hand, things were already 
on the move. Down what a few hours 
before had been a narrow, dusty track, the 
armour was beginning to advance. Eight 
columns deep it mov^, a solid stream of 
tanks and carriers, S.P. guns and Kangaroos 



—those troop-carrying tank-hulls whose use 
set the standard of success for this operation. 
So dark was it now, and so thick the up- 


THE BOMBING SOUTH OF CAEN, on th« nifht of August 7-S, 1942, which hcraldod thu Altiod 
break-through In Normandy, grow In intonsity until it bacamo ** indaacribably frightaniog,** at 
told above. The tracar-flllad thy over the German potitiont is viewed here at the commoncensont 
of the ILA.F. bombardment. PAGE 89 Pko<o, BrUisk OJkio/ 







Cotours! Kcd Hat in Wfiict Circio 
on Rod Background. 


7th Armoured Division 

M oulded in th« D«strt at M«rs» 
Hacruh. I99t. under the fuidance 
of Maj.>Gtn. P. C. S. Hobart, the 
7th Armoured Division, familiariy known 
at the " Desert Rats/* grew from an 
indifferent collection of armour to a force 
whose power was felt from Alamein to 
Etrhn. In its first major battle, at Sidi 
Earrani in December 1940. the Division 
advanced to storm Tobruk on January 22, 
1941, and later reached Eenehazi. 

The next two years saw fluctuating for* 
tunes In which the '* Desert Rats *’ were 
engaged against Rommers Afrika Korps— 
at El Agheita in April 1941 : in the '* Eattle 
Axe '* offensive of June-July ; and at Sidi 
Reiegh in November, where V.C-s were 
gained by Maj.-Gen. **Jock** Ompbell 
(portrait in page SI2, Vol. S) : Lieut, 
b. Ward-Gunn (3 R.H.A.) ; and Rfn. 
i. Beeley 11 K.R.R.C.), the last two pott> 
humously (portraits in page 694. Vol. 5). 

In 1942 heavy losses were sustained on 
the Gaxala Line in May ; at Ruweisat Ridge 
in June>iuly : and defending Alamein from 
which the final British offensive was launched 
In October 1942 when the Division, breaking 
through and commencing the pursuit ^ 
the ^rika Korpa. captured Benghazi for 
the third time, on November 20. and 
entered Tripoli on January 23. 1943. In 
Tunisia it took Sfax (April 10). and Enfidaviile 
(April 20). Transferred from the 6ch Army 
to the British Ist Army the Division was 
the first of the Allies to enter Tunis, on 
May 7, 1943. thus completing a 2.000-mile 
*' swan “ in six months. 

DY-PASSING Sicily, the " Desert Rau '* 
^ were the first British armour to land 
in Italy, at Salerno, September 1943. In 
bitter fighting some of the Division led the 
way round Vesuvius while others entered 
Naples on October I. After fighting across 
the Volturno and along the Garigliano the 
Division was recalled to England to prepare 
for D-Day. It landed at Arromanches, 
Normandy, on June 6, 1944. It assisted in 
the assault on Caen (July 18) : crossed 
the Seine (August 31), and later the Somme, 
to capture Ghent on September 10. After 
crossing the Rhine (March 27. I94S). the 
Division took Hamburg on May 3. The last 
chapter In the history of the ** Desert 
Rats '* was written in Berlin where, as 
occupational troops. Mr. Churchill paid the 
Division a glowing tribute. 

COMMANDERS of the OivUion were 
^ Maj.-Gen. Sir M. O'M. Creagh (1939- 
41) : Lieut.-Gen. W. H. E. Gott (1941-42) ; 
Maj.-Gen. " Jock ** Campbell. V.C. (1942): 
Lieut.-Gen. F. W. Messervy (1942); 
Maj.-Gen. J. M. Renton (1942) : Lieut.-Gen. 
Sir John Harding (IH2-43) : Maj.-Gen. 
G. W. E. J. Erskine (1943-44) ; and Maj.- 
Gen. L. O. Lyne (1944). 


that was so essential, pushed down to their 
objective. As I picked my way back to camp 
in that eerie light I knew that “Operation 
Totalize” was truly under way. 

It was only later, calling at the “Ops” 
lorry on my way to bed in the early hours, 
that I heard how successful it had been : how 
the first of the German defensive lines, theip 
occupants driven below ground by our 
bombing and kept there by our gunfire, had 
let our tanks through in accordance with 
their usual plan, only to find that they had at 
the same time admitted the infantiy I Sur¬ 
rendering, the Germans left their second 
line to fight or run, as run they finally did, 
not slopping until they had reached the 
canals and rivers of the Low Countries. 


I Was There! 


in Sitsgaisore IVhess the JfHgsM 

Servant J. E. Pearce, iit (Perak) Battalion, the Federated Malay States 
Volunteer Force, tells how the threat of advancing Japanese troops early in 
1943 took a sudden startling turn, entailing x,200 days’ loss of liberty for 
our men. Dramatically there came another turning-point with the arrival 
at Singapore, in 1945, of Allied aircraft and parachute troops. 



LAYING DOWN ARMS 
In th« courtyard of Rafflot 
Collago, Singapore. On 
that fateful day in Feb¬ 
ruary (942 the fighting for 
these British troops was 
over, but their captivity 
was to fast until the end 
of the war Itself. 
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the twelve miles, and they covered the distance 
in good style, arriving in Changi in well 
under four hours. Fortunately for me 1 was 
driving the first truck. Leaving at 7 a.m., 
the convoy was stopped at Kallang Air Port 
entrance by a Jap .sentry. He looked at my 
watch and ring as if he would like to take 
them, as was the usual procedure. However, 
he transferred his curiosity to my identifica¬ 
tion disc, murmured a few words, stepped 
back, bowed and waved me on. And so 
began the first of the many moves we made 
under Japanese control. 

The barracks at Changi were large and sub¬ 
stantial and had suffer^ very little damage 
during the blitz. They were ideally situated 
near the sea, otf which there was always 
a cooling breeze. As the number of men 
now to be accommodated was very much 
larger than in pre-war days, each was allowed 
about 6 feet by 4 feet of floor space. Optimism 
was still high, and we could not sec ourselves 
being held for very long ; but we also realized 
that our requirements had to be necessities, 
as we had no room for storing kit dr means 
for transporting it when we were shifted. 

Inside the barbed wire we were still under 
our own administration, which meant that 
wc had our own offices, cookhouses, stores 
and so on. Rations were supplied by the 
Japanese and consisted mostly of rice and 
green vegetables with occasional issues of 
nsh or meat. A number of stores had been 
brought in by ourselves, chiefly tins of bully, 
milk, M & V, and vegetables. These, however. 


A bout 4 p.m. on Sunday, February 15,1942. 
Japanese troops were dangerously 
^ close to the Kallang Civil Airport. 
What was happening elsewhere on the Island 
was not known to the two companies of 
local Volunteers and the one company of the 
Manchester Regiment, who were retiring 
under heavy mortar Are along the East Coast 
Poad. OKiers were given to retire over 
Kallang Bridge and make a stand there, 
fighting to the last man and the last round. 
We got over the bridge where a large bus 
was overturned and the steel anti-tank 
barricade raised. 

At 4.20 we were told to pile our arms— 
because the war was over 1 Also wc were 
told to destroy any papers that might be of 
use to the enemy, as wc were now prisoners 
of war. Wc were then taken to a nearby 
Chinese school to await what the Future 
might bring forth. The school was old, 
dirty and insanitary, an awful contrast to the 
splendid aerodrome a few hundred yards away 
and on the construction of which so many 
millions of dollars had been spent. 

The ‘ Poached Egg ’ Flag Appeared 

An hour or so later a Japanese officer 
drove up, got out of his car, produced a 
large-scale map of Singapore, and addressed 
me in Nipponese. As I did not understand 
him and he spoke no English, he grunted, 
folded up his map and drove off. Such was my 
first contact with my new “ hosts.” A restless 
night passed, with harrowing, shamed thoughts 
going confusedly 
through our minds 
—and burrowing, 
unashamed insects 
going over our bodies. 

Throughout the fol¬ 
lowing day we did 
what we could to feed 
and clean ourselves. 

Numbers of Japanese 
troops in trucks passed 
up and down the road, 
showing few signs of 
their “ glorious vic¬ 
tory.” The Japanese 
flag (known to us as 
the “ poached egg ”) 
appeared at a number 
of houses, but there 
were no demonstra¬ 
tions. The Chinese 
near us continued to 
give us what help they 
could. Orders came 
that all the British 
troops were to go to 
the barracks at Changi 
on Tuesday morning. 

Three trucks were 
available for my com¬ 
pany, to carry the 
men’s gear and also 
unfit personnel. The re¬ 
mainder had to march 




With Allied Armour on the Battlefields of Caen 



ON THE FIERCELY CONTESTED BATTLEFIELDS round C««n in Normandy—on« 
honyy •nfafomont it doacrlbod by Major Collins In pacos In Cormaillos (I) 

liboratad by tho Alliad Armias on August 24, 1944, an armoured car keeps roads 
covered while a Churchill tank burns in the background. Earlier In the month l,00C 
R. A.F. bombers cleared the way for a break-through S.E. of C aen. British and Canadian 
armoor move up (2). At Mrmellas, H.Q. ^ the Slit (Highland) Division, on 
August 7, a troop commander issues rations to his tank crew ()}. PAGE 9 i 





/ Was lltere! 


LIBERATION DAY AT CHANCI PRISON. SINGAPORE, wan haraldad In Aufuat IHS by Allind aircraft dropping parachuto troopa and 
•uppHas. Raiaing axcitad chaara at tha gataa of tha gaol (whara Sgt. Paarca apant part of hia captivity) ara aoma of tha 4,7t0 Britiah priionara who. 
with 2,60E civilian intarnaaa, ware numbarad among tha )7.00€ captivaa of tha Japanaaa at Singapora. Within thraa waaka of tha Alliad landing, on 
Saptambar S, IMS, almoat all of tham wara on thair way homa. rSofa, / opieai 



did not last long, and soon wc were issuing 
one tin of bully to 22 men— thrcc-fifths of an 
ounce each. The last of the milk was used at 
the rate of 48 men to a 1-lb. tin. Digestive 
troubles began immediately, owing to the 
sudden change of diet. 

The water supply was out of action, so that 
it had to be hand-carried and consequently 
wc were severely rationed. Firewood was 
obtained by felling trees in the camp area. 
The hygiene wallahs got down to their job. 
as did the medical staff, and in a short time 
the camp routine was running smoothly. 
As was so obvious through all the F.O.W. 
days, the harder the times the better the men 
pulled together. Gardeners, amateur and 
otherwise, began cultivating any spare ground. 
Many jeered at what looked like pessimism ; 
little did the majority think that 1,200 days 
would pass before wc would be free again. 

VVays and means of making the meagre 
’ ’ rations look and taste differently from just 
rice were devised, with extraordinary results. 
The Japanese did not trouble the camp as 
a whole ; what went on between out Com¬ 
mand and theirs 1 do not know. As the 
camp was large in area a certain amount of 
freedom was possible. There was sea-bathing, 
and one could visit friends in other units. 
Rumours and false news items were con¬ 
tinually passing around, so that our hopes 
rose and fell daily. Soon, however, the 
realists were in the majority and we settled 
down to routine. After about a couple of 
months the Japanese called for a working 
party of engineers to go to Singapore to help 
put the essential services in order again. 
Assurances were given that the men would 
not be employed in helping the Nipponese 
war effort ; in spite of which, from now on 
parties were continually being sent away on 
work that was dcfmitelv helping the enemy. 


In mid-May, 500 of us—a mixture of 
British and Australians—were taken to 
Blakang Mali, an island fortress in Singapore 
harbour. Living tightly packed in two 
barrack blocks surrounded by wire that did not 
allow any walking space, wc ran our own 
cookhouses, canteen and “ Q ” stores with 
goods provided by our “ hosts.” Blakang 
Mali was a Japartese bomb dump, and most 
of the work that had to be done was shifting 
bombs to and from Singapore. It was a 
curious coincidence that on five occasions 
during 1943 44 all men were carrying bombs 
to Singapore immediately after a large 
hospital ship had arrived in port. Although 
we did not actually load this ship, we were 
convinced that she was caro'ing arms to some 
base a few days' journey away. 

Qualified men were picked to look after 
the Diesel power-house, the water supply 
and the Japanese motor and carpenter shops. 
Others acted as boatmen on the ferry service 
to and from Singapore. One fatigue that was 
popular was working in the Japanese cook¬ 
house and “ Q " stores ; one always had the 
chance of acquiring an extra spot of food ! 
The building of a Japanese temple took up a 
lot of time. I presume it was some form of 
War Memorial. Anyhow, it was quite im¬ 
pressive when completed. Much of the work 
that wc were made to do was. of course, very 
galling, and tiK average Japanese guard 
naturally took full advantage of his newly 
acquired powers to make things worse. 

There were many unfortunate incidents, 
few of the boys coming through without 
some kind of beating. Much of the trouble 
arose through language difficulties, feigned or 
otherwise, and the natural desire of the 
fellows to sabotage the job as much as 
possible. Bombs were dropped into the sea 
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during loading and unloading, oil drums 
punctured, tools broken or lost ; in fact, as 
many difficulties as possible wc put in the 
way of the Nips. As their army discipline is 
based on physical punishment for mistakes, 
the Japanese guards automatically used the 
same methods to correct their prisoners. 
Where and with what they suddenly and 
savagely struck was seldom considered. 

Human Heads Displayed on Stands 

The camp was healthy enough, the only 
deaths being due to accidents. After one 
drowning our officers held an inquiry in the 
barracks, as it was said that the guard had 
pushed the unfortunate Aussie into the sea 
and he was carried away by a swift tide. The 
Japanese said the Aussie had slipped. They 
decided to inquire into the matter on their 
own, and sent for the witnesses and the 
Australian major one night near eleven 
o'clock. The Australians refused to change 
their story, and were unmercifully beaten. 

The major was told that his men were 
lying. His reply “My men do not tell lies!” 
so angered the Japs that the major was picked 
up and flung about the room. After more 
talk and kickings the Australians were sent 
back to their barracks. It is to be hoped 
that these Nips will be caught and brought 
to trial in Singapore. 

It was toward the end of 1942 when I was 
over in Singapore collecting rations that I 
saw one method the Japanese employed 
to try to control their local enemies. On 
stands, outside the Station entrance, the 
Post Office and the Cathay Building, were 
the heads of half a dozen Asiatics who had 
been executed for being anti-Japanese. 
The stands bearing the heads carried large 
posters “telling the world"—as a warning. 
The main camp had been moved westward 
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a few mtlca to Sclarang, where the Gordons 
had lived prior to the outbreak of the war 
in the Far baat. The main buildings became 
the hotpital, the bungalows and married 
quarter! being uicd as barracks. Once a^in 
the men were crowded, but as the buildings 
were not huge the atmosphere was diRcrent. 
Rations were far from what they should have 
been, but many new ideas had been put into 
practice. The variety of the cookhouse 
products was amazing. The gardens now 
covered about 130 acres and produced about 
30 tons of vegetables per month. Although 
not of high quality these “greens and roots” 
helped in no small way to eke out the 
Japanese supplies, which were irregular in 
quantity and quality. Coconuts were also 
collected and helped to flavour the rice, but 
we could never get nearly enough. There 
was plenty of room to walk about if one had 
the time and energy. The shows at the 
theatres, the concerts, lectures and classes 
all helped to keep us cheery. 

We Watched the Flying Fortresses 

In November-December 1943 word began 
to come throu^ telling of the awful conditions 
that existed in the Siamese and Burma 
camps where the workers on the Siam-Burma 
railway were living. Not long afterwards 
the first of the survivors arrived—all hospital 
cases, starved and ill. To describe the 
emaciated, ulcerous condition of these men 
is impossible. Unless seen it is well-nigh 
impossible to believe what the human body 
can withstand when the will to get through is 
there. These lads when able could still 
smile and joke, but the lack of medical 
supplies and invalid foods hampered their 
recovery grievously 

Early in 1944 there was a change in the 
Japanese command, which resulted in our 
camp being told to shift a^in. This move 
meant transferring the civil internees from 
Changi Gaol to a camp in Singapore, while 
we took over the gaol. The gaol itself was 
far from being big enough to hold the 10,000 
of us, so that bamboo nuts had to be built. 
Practically all the materials supplied by the 
Japanese had been used at least once before, 
and great credit is due to our men who 
transported and rebuilt the “hutted camp” 
outside the gaol walls. 

Just over 4,000 men were put inside a 
building designed and built to hold some 600 
convicts. The bamboo huts in addition to 
accommodating men were made into hospital 
wards. Numerous and remarkable were the 
medical and surgical feats performed by the 
doctors and surgeons in the most difficult 
of conditions and without anything like 
sufficient or proper materials. 

Working parties went out daily to labour 
in the gardens, on the drome, or wherever the 
Nips required a job to be done. Aerodrome 
work was hard and distasteful, the guards 
mostly being a tough type. .Many were the 
beatings. But much was forgotten when the 


T he night-blitzing started on Sep¬ 
tember 7. 1940, and although no 
bombs fell in the Tower on that 
occasion our public services were all affected. 
The electric light failed for several hours, 
we were without gas for seven weeks, and the 
water was filthy. The first high explosive 
fell in our Moat at 3.20 a.m. on September II. 
near North Bastion ; and though there were 
no casualties, walls varying from eight to 
ten feet in thickness were cracked right 
through. Many incendiaries fell around 
Tower Hill and Great Tower Street on 


first Allied planes came and used the drome 
at Liberation time ! Most of us will never 
for^t November 5, 1944, when the first 
Allied air raid took place. Daily after that 
we watched the skies, and often were re¬ 
warded with the sight of scores of Flying 
Fortresses doing a grand job of bombing at 
the docks or naval base. 

As the Japanese realized that their spell 
of power was being seriously threatened, 
working parties from the camp were sent all 
over the island to dig tunnels to shelter the 
Jap troops. We knew this work would not 
last very long ; our news service continued 
to keep us up to date, so toward the middle 
of August 1945 we were not surprised when 
working parties were sent back into the gaol. 

Then one day Allied planes came low over 
the gaol and dropped three parachutists 
and much-needed supplies on the drome, 
and we began to realize that our long wait 
was over. More men and supplies were 
landed, then the taking-over troops came 
ashore—and the Japanese guards disappeared. 
Under a most efficient R.A.P.W.I. organiza¬ 
tion, parties were soon arranged to begin the 
journey to Blighty. The unheralded visit 
of Lady Louis Mountbatten at that time came 
as a great sunrise. Her enthusiastic friend¬ 
liness and solicitude for the boys will be long 
remembered by all of us who survived. 


September 16, and started several fires. 
At 3.40 a.m. on September 23, two H.E.s 
arrived. One hit the military quarters near 
the Officers’ Mess, completely demolishing 
a portion of it and killing one soldier. The 
other fell on a warder's quarters at No. 4 
The Casemates ; fortunately this warder was 
on night duty and his wife had gone to the 
shelter, otherwise they must both have been 
killed. The Conqueror's Keep had a very 
narrow escape at 9.33 p.m. on October 1, 
when the Tower rocked at the impact of two 
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bombs which fell near the White Tower, one 
within seven yards of it. The modem build¬ 
ings nearby were badly blitzed, but the 
Norman biiilding took it unflinchingly— 
except the windows. 

On October 3, at 11.30 p.m., a stick of 
bombs was released over the Tower and 
Tower Hill, two falling on North Bastion. 
This building had suffered considerable 
damage on September II, and now it 
collapsed like a. pack of cards. Our only 
warder casualty throughout the War was 
killed here, also an old lady of 70. There 
were ten other occupants and two Alsatian 
dogs, and all had marvellous escapes. The 
area around was floodlit from the fires of a 
burst gas main on the hill ; metal from the 
main was flying about in all directions, and 
it was two hours before the fire-fighters 
were able to get the fl.tmes under control. 



Chiaf Wardar A. H. COOK, D.C.M., M.M., 
A.i. H,, of tlio Towor of London, nutlior of tlintn 
momorlos of day* and nlfhta of farocloot yitz 
dorinf IMd-dl. }*hclc, Fox 


in ihe Votrer oj W^ontton Vtaier VHve 

Chief Warder A. H. Cook, D.C.M.. of His Majesty's Tower 

of London, records its terrible ordeals from the start of the night-blitzing 
to the arrival there, as a prisoner, of Rudolf Hess, the Deputy Fuehrer. He 
presents vivid pen-pictures of the Capital standing out in naming silhouette. 




The next fell at 9.15 a.m. on October 10, 
between the Queen’s Steps and Tower Pier, 
causing damage to the By ward Tower, and 
on this day an order was issued to all Yeomen 
Warders advising them to evacuate their 
families to the country. Tower Bridge had 
been put out of action, and remained so till 
the 14th. At 2.30 a.m. on October 15 a bomb 
fell on Tower Dock near the West Gate, 
demolishing and setting fire to the General 
Navigation Company's ticket office which 
was being used by the R.N.V.R. as a guard 
loom. The sentry was badly injured, and 
two ratings sleeping in the hut were burned 
beyond recognition. Hostile planes were 
overhead most of the night, and the noise 
of bursting bombs intermingled with the 
barrage was terrific. 

The night of Sunday, December 8, was 
decidedly unpleasant. Flares were dropped 
at 6.30 p.m. and it soon became evident that 
the enemy meant business. At 9.40 p.m. the 
Tower shook when a bomb hit the Port of 
London Authority building. Incendiaries 
which began to fall on the Tower about two 
hours later, and were all dealt with by the 
Warders and military, were immediately 
followed by H.E.s, one of which fell near the 
West Gate, killing a soldier and the Tower 
electrician, also injuring the landlord and 
landlady of the Tiger Inn nearby. The Middle 
and Byward Towers suffered much damage. 

Oy midnight fires completely encircled us. 

To add to the inferno more incendiaries 
fell at 12.30 a.m., and there was an immediate 
tush to smother them. One had lodged on 
the roof of the miniature range, but a hurried 
message brought a Yeoman Warder with his 
trailer pump into action and the fire was 
under control in fifteen minutes. This 
miniature range had to be saved at all costs, 
for it was here that spies were shot in the 
Tower—and we did not wish to be deprived 
of this honour ! The honour occurred only 
once—on August 15, 1941, when a German 
spy named Josef Jakobs was shot at 7.15 a.m. 
It gave us a certain amount of satisfaction 
to have preserved the range for his benefit. 

While we were attending to incendiaries 
on that night of Dec. 8, 19M, a heavy bomb 
fell on Tower Hill, near the foundations of 
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the Roman Wall, and scattered debris all 
over the place. A stone weighing 17 lb. came 
over the Moat and crashed through my sky¬ 
light ; an incendiary missed my other 
skylight by a foot. And so the night wore on, 
bombs crashing down unceasingly for eight 
hours. The east end of All Hallows Church 
had a direct hit, completely destroying the 
altar. Two also fell on the Children's Beach. 

By dawn our poor old Tower looked in a 
pitiful plight, for hardly a portion of it had 
escaped the fury of the night. Most of its 
windows had been blown out, or were hang¬ 
ing awry. Glass was strewn everywhere. 
I>oors were off their hinges, ceilings down, 
and blackout curtains torn to ribbons. 

I Wanted to Shoot the Signaller 

Our worst night to date was December 29, 
when Hitler tried to destroy the City of 
London by fire. The alert sounded at 
6.8 p.m. and guns were in action as the 
German planes approached. By 6.30 many 
fires had started north of the Tower and around 
Wapping. Fifteen minutes later showers of 
incendiaries fell on the Tower, Tower Hill 
and all adjacent areas. Some were of an 
explosive type and had to bt tackled warily. 
Others were burning themselves out around 
the Moat and on Tower Hill, giving a brilliant 
prominence to the whole of the Tower, the 
P.L.A. building, and Tower Bridge. 

Many incendiaries had lodged on the roofs, 
and by 7 p.m. Skipper and East’s buildings, 
opposite the West Gate, were afire. For three 
hours this was a blazing furnace. Fanned by 
a strong breeze nothing could stop the flames ; 
the fire-fighters were helpless. At 7.15 an 
incendiary, which had fallen unobserved on 
the roof of the Sergeants' Mess, started a 
fire. A strong wind soon had this out of 
control in spite of the valiant efforts of the 
Tower fire-fighters. The whole building, 
comprising the Sergeants' Mess, Corporals’ 
Room, complete N.A.A.F.I. Institutes, 
grocery bar, Q.M. office, stores, main guard 
room and the orderly room, was completely 
gutted—except for the orderly room. 

Whilst patrolling the Casemates, about 
7.30 p.m., 1 saw what appeared to be someone 
signalling in Morse from a top window of a 
house in Trinity Square. 1 watched for a 


while, in company with some soldiers, then 
1 decided to go and investigate. 1 found two 
policemen on the hill, told them my story, 
and persuaded them to accompany me. There 
was a terrific din, and my throat was parched 
from the fumes of the bombs and smoke of 
the fires. Flares in the sky and fires on the 
ground had turned night into day, and it 
was obvious that whoever had been signalling 
had seen our approach and stopped. So not 
being able to verify my statement 1 returned 
disconsolately to the Tower. 

An hour later the signalling started again. 

I tried to borrow a rifle or a Lewis gun and 
go on the ramparts to have a crack at that 
window ; but no one seemed prepared to 
let me have either. Next morning the top 
floor of that house was ablaze, so I had the 
satisfaction of knowing there would be no 
more signalling from there. 

The N.A.A.F.I. block was now a raging 
furnace: Fire hoses were being directed at 
it from the White Tower, but nothing would 
stay the flames’ progress ; only the thick walls 
of the White Tower saved it from destruction. 
At 8 p.m. fires were raging all along the river 
as far as the eye could see, both east and 
west, and flames were everywhere on Tower 
Hill. One started in the King’s House, but 
was successfully dealt with ; had it got a hold 
all the Tudor buildings o.n Tower Green 
would have bean destroyed and many warders 
would have been rendered homeless. 

'^■'he air appeared to be full of planes, yet 
at times there was little gun-fire. Only 
those who have been under continuous 
bombing know the comfort a heavy barrage 
can give. You get the satisfaction of knowing 
it is probably just as uncomfortable up there 
as it is down below. We hoped our fighters 
were up amongst them, as there were occa¬ 
sional bursts of M.G. fire. About 9 p.m. the 
blitzing began to ease up. At 11.25, when all 
seemed quiet, a bomb hurtled down, and 
five minutes later the Tower shook ; this was 
probably a delayed action. The All Clear 
sounded at 11.40 p.m. Although of com¬ 
paratively short duration (5 hours 32 minutes) 
the raid had been very severe. 

From the ramparts facing the City wc had 
a grandstand view of the fires. On the Hill 
great blocks of masonry 
were crashing. Firemen 
were everywhere, one mo¬ 
ment silhouetted brilliantly 
by flames, the next com¬ 
pletely blotted out by 
sparks or shadowed by a 
mantle of smoke. Against 
hopeless odds they 
struggled on in the glisten¬ 
ing streets now running 
with water, or perched 
precariously at the top of 
their fire ladders. Sparks 
had settled in the ruirts of 
Chapman's Buildings and, 
fanned by a strong breeze, 
sooB added to the dcstruc- 
tion, taking in the 
Mazawaltee block. At 
12.45 a.m. flames were 
rising double the height of 
these buildings and the 
heat could be felt as far 
away us the Brass Mount 
at the north-east comer of 
the Tower. 

IN THE TOWER MOAT, 
drained and uiad a« a 
parade ground, the fIreC 
high exploeWe bomb felt 
on September ll, IMi. 
Beyond Ita crater (in 
centre of moat) le toon 
debrIe of the North Bae* 
tion, which collapeod 
**like h pack of card*** 
when ftruck by two 
bombs on October S. 
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According to later reports over 1,500 fires 
were started that night, and the Tower and 
Tower Hill had more than their share. The 
N.A.A.F.I. at dawn was still burning fuiv 
ously, also Trinity House. Many buildings 
in Byward Street and Great Tower Street 
were either gutted or badly damaged. The 
church of All Hallows was completely 
destroyed, also the Interpreter's House, and 
the Public Ledger printing press. 

For over 700 years the “Ceremony of the 
Keys “ had been carried out without a break, 
but it had to be cancelled this night, not by 
falling bombs but by reason of the N.A.A.F.I. 
block being a blazing furnace at 10 p.m. The 
men of the guard from whom the escort 
would have bMO drawn were too busy salvag¬ 
ing belongings from the guard room under the 
burning N.A.A.F.I. So for the first time in 
history the Ceremony was called off. 

In the early hours of January 10, 1941, 
incendiaries fell around the S.E. comer, 
some in the Moat and on the wharf front, in 
the river and on Tower Bridge. They were all 
successfully dealt with. About 7.13 p.m. more 
felt, just missing (he Tower. Six days later, 
at 3.47 a.m., things were rather quiet and I 
was resting on the settee when suddenly 
there were three explosions. The windows 
blew open, glass clattered down and debris 
could be heard falling. I went out to investi- 
te, and what a grand night it was 1 There 
d been a fall of snow, and the brilliant 
moon seemed to turn our grimy old Tower 
into a fairyland. But dark patches io the 
snow showed where debris had settled. 

'T'HFSr bombs were definitely intended for 
Tower Bridge, but one fell on barges 
moored ju.st west of the Bridge, setting them 
on fire and causing some casualties. There 
followed a quiet spell of exactly three months 
duration. The peaceful nights were broken 
on April 16. The alert sounded at 9.3 p.m., 
and soon enemy aircraft were dropping flares, 
of a chandelier type with twelve lights. Time 
came down S.E. of the river, and, drifting 
in our direction, started one of our worst 
nights to date. Woolwich, Old Kent Road, 
and the Elephant and Castle direction 
appeared to be receiving the brunt of the 
initial attack, but later it develop^ every¬ 
where, and the Tower was in the thick of it. 

By 9.45 fires were burning everywhere. 
Suddenly there was a swish of a bomb, 
followed by a vivid flash and a terrific crack. 
Out came the window frames, followed by 
(be familiar sound of breaking glass. Black¬ 
out blinds were tom to threads, and there were 

frantic shouts of “Put those - lights 

out !“ For seven hours pandemonium con¬ 
tinued. It was at its worst between 3 and 4 a.m. 
Planes were coming in from all directions. 
Sometimes the barrage was heavy, sometimes 
not a gun could be heard. ITie prowling 
enemy was dropping his loads of death 
wherever he wished. 

Against a starlit sky the spires and tall 
buildings of tragic London stood out in 
silhouette, heavy billows of smoke rising as 
the flames shot up. The night was red, but 
the red turned to white where incendiaries 
were falling. Many bombs seemed to screech 
right over us, and their impact would shake 
the ground like a Jelly. With dawn the old 
Tower came grimly to life, its sleepless residents 
beginning all over again the task of clearing-up. 

The next night of horror wms May 10, in 
my opinion the fiercest raid of the War. The 
alert sounded at II p.m. and lasted for 6 
hours and 50 minutes. Guns were soon in 
action, but at no time was the barrage very 
heavy ; and for long periods not a gun could 
be heard, although the sky was full of aircraft. 
As 33 planes were brought down, 29 of them 
by our fighters, it must be presumed the sky 
was left clear for the latter. A good job they 
made of it ! At 11.23 the first tomb fell, and 
from (hen they were too numerous to record. 


Warders and military personnel pounced 
on all incendiaries, and although there must 
have been at least 100 on (he Tower during 
that night, no serious fires were started. H.E. 
tombs, too, whistled down. At 2.30 a.m. 
there were four terrific crashes, which blasted 
out windows and brought ceiliogi tumbling 
everywhere. Tower Pier had received a direct 
hit and was no more. A naval boat anchored 
to the pier sank with the pier on top of it, 
drowning several naval ratings. 

From the ramparts we could see ware¬ 
houses in Lower Thames Street burning 
furiously. Great Tower Street and Seething 
Lane all afire. Trinity ton^re looked in a 
bad way, also (he Minories, St. Catherine's 
Dock.House, and buildings behind the Mint. 
Once more (he Tower was surrounded by 
fire. The blazing buildings stood out in stark 
relief, tongues of flame leaping from one 
lace to another, the moonlit sky frequently 
lotted out by huge rolling billows of black 
or brown or white smoke. 

When dawn arrived, practically all streets 
around the Tower were closed. People wishing 


to get to the west had to make a long detour. 
Miles of firenKn's hoses lay everywhere, like 
huge serpents, making roads practically 
impossible for traffic. Men of the National 
Fire Service were struggling valiantly with 
their stupendous tasks, their faces smoke- 
blackened, their eyes bloodshot, their clothing 
drenched. Proudly I raise my hat to them ! It 
was the last big raid by piloted aircraft and no 
more serious damage was done to the Tower. 

On May 17, 1941, at about 10.30 a.m., a 
Me. 109 was brought into the Tower, followed 
by several cars and outriders. We, (he 
warders, wondered who on earth our visitor 
was. It proved to be none other than Rudolf 
Hess, the Deputy Fuehrer ! He was im¬ 
prisoned in the King’s House, in the room 
in which Herr Gerlach, German Consul for 
Iceland, had been imprisoned from June to 
September 1940. The arrival of Hess gave 
us plenty of scope for speculation. Had he 
turned traitor to his country ? Had he brought 
us peace terms ? We were still guessing when, 
on the third day after his arrival, he was 
removed to other and distant quarters. 




r.sNEW FACTS AND nCURES 
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F Families of imprisoned anti-Nazis were 
' expected to pay Is. 6d. a day for the 
upkeep of the prisoner. When the 
prisoner's hMd was cut off they had to pay 
£13 for the cost of execution. Detailed bills 
were sent in, including such items as the wash¬ 
ing off of blood, and the final cleaning, slates 
United Nations War Crimes Commission. 


railway and 33 miles of tramways; 65 railway 
stations, 117 railway bridges. 228 road 
bridges and eight railway tunnels were also 
destroyed. Figures for the population do 
not include Cologne city, as records of 
casualties there are missing. 

N et estimated cost of (he British control 
of north-western Germany in (he 


A tvfical statement of accounts sent by 
the Court's Cashier in Berlin on 

February 15, 1943, addressed to the heirs . . _ 

and successors of Anton Slavik, former, in £30,000,000, says The Times (April 1946). 
Director of the Brno Broadcasting Station, Food must be imported for the 21,500,000 
for the attention of his widow Marie: Germans under British control. 


next 12 months is £80,000,000. Actual 
expenditure will be closer to £ 130,(XX),000. 
but German exports are expected to bring 


the 

charge for death sentence, 300 marks; 
charge for defence counsel, 81“96 marks: 
cost of transport, 33'60 marks; cost of 
imprisonment for 986 days, 1,479 marks; 
cost of execution including fee, last wish, 
travelling expenses and printing of poster, 
143'13 marks. Widow Slavik had to pay 
£103 3s. for the death of her husband I 


G erman birth-rate declined by only 
761,000 in the first four years of the 
War, compared with a decrease of over 
3,000,000 in the First Great War, states the 
International Committee for the Study of 
European Questions. Population of Ger¬ 
many has increased to roughly 72,(X)0,000, 
including minorities returning to (he Reich 


W A> rmtirM in fhn nrnvinnint nt from Czechoslovakia and elsewhere. Also 

* cSK -bout 2,000,000 prisoners are still to go back. 


mission for Germany in April 1946, show 
10,000 people killed; 18,000 injured ; 43,000 
totally bombed out; 8,934 houses completely 
destroyed. 54,373 partly demolished ; 260 
factories and 11 mines destroyed ; 672 farms 
destroyed, 3.089 partly damaged; 3,000 head 
of cattle killed as well as 2,190 sheep, 2,100 
pigs and 8,971 horses. Considerable damage 
was done to 620 miles of road, 200 miles of 


I N Britain (here are now 146,000 prisoners 
of war allocated for work on the land 


” i 


lll,(X)0 Germans and 33,000 Kalians. 
Before the end of 1946 the Government jU 
intend to make (he total up to 200,000. m 
Most of the Italians will have been sent home ^ 
by the end of (his summer and (he additional m 
men will be Germans. ^ 
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WITHIN A QUARTER.MILi OT BUCKINGHAM PALACB a l,MO-lb. Carman dalayad action bomb, droppod in St. Jamo«*« Park on April U. 
1941. tuddonly bofan ** ticking ” at tho bottom of tho 3b-lt. tbaft whoro R.E.t woro working to romova It on April 24. 1944. Containing 409 lb. of 
T.N.Tn tha bomb was alactrically datonatad two dayt latar by No. 2 Bomb Ditpoaal Squad. Within IS minutaa of tha violant axplotlon H.M. Quaan 
Mary. In ratidanca at Marlborough Houta. was Impacting tka cratar. which was about 40 foot across. Photo, Kcyttono 
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